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The PuHjdb and the Eig-Veda. — By Ed ward "Washbukn 
Hopkins, Professor in Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

No greater disappointment awaits the Vedic student in India 
than a visit to the Punjab. Can this shallow stream, he asks, be 
the formidable barrier which he used to associate with the name 
Sutlej ? And from the Sutlej to the Ravi, what a view of 
unbounded flatness ! But the Ravi itself, little more than a 
brook, across which walk oxen and their masters, wet scarcely to 
the knee — is this one of the great Five ? The student goes still 
further west, and what does he see ? A veritable desert, green 
only by the river's bank ; a level land, from which no mountains 
are visible ; providing water for few only where frequent wells 
are dug, and made inhabitable for many only by means of the 
great canals with which modern enterprise has furnished it. At 
the Chenaub the anxious student finds a rougher country, but 
only in the river-gorge ; and not till he reaches the very north- 
western corner of the Punjab does he see mountains, at a dis- 
tance. So he goes on till he arrives at the Indus — the mighty 
Indus — and sadly wades across it ! If the traveller journeys 
south he finds the land still more arid, till it passes imperceptibly 
into the southern desert, where indeed the country is no flatter 
nor more devoid of trees, but the aridity is not broken by the 
narrow streaks which, as rivers, c.ut up the desert of the north. 

Remembering that the Vedic bards were acquainted with the 
five (or seven) rivers, and have handed down some quasi-histori- 
cal matter in regard to the crossing of them, the student in sur- 
prise asks himself where these hymns were composed. Some of 
the hymns of the Rig- Veda take cognizance of streams west of 
the Indus, but these seem to belong more to a special clan, per- 
haps to those that had not crossed the Punjab with the rest but 
lingered behind, as their hymns would indicate; hymns which 
show on the whole a late character and appear to have been 
added to the Collection after the latter was for the most part fin- 
ished. In a very few hymns, moreover, there are direct invoca- 
tions of the Sindhu, but the mention of other rivers (of the Pun- 
jab) shows at least that the hymnists were not confined to the 
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district about the Indus. Where then was the chief Collection 
made ? It reflects not so much a wandering life in a desert as a 
life stable and fixed, a life of halls and cities, and shows sacri- 
ficial cases in such detail as to lead one to suppose that the 
hymnists were not on the tramp but were comfortable, well-fed 
priests. 

Still more is the traveller impressed with the incompatibility of 
Vedic poetry and the land of the Five Rivers. Could the hymns 
have been composed in such a land, could they have grown up in 
such an environment ? If the first home of the Aryans in India 
can be determined at all by the conditions, topographical and 
meteorological, described in their early hymns, then decidedly 
the Punjab was not that home. For here there are neither 
mountains to be seen nor monsoon storms to burst, yet storm and 
mountain belong to the very marrow of the Rig- Veda. 

Thinking thus, the student retraces his steps across the desert, 
and seeks a district where conditions favorable to the creation of 
the Vedic hymns are to be found, where the Vedic Aryans may 
be supposed to have had their first permanent abode, wanderers 
through the desert no longer. I believe he will not discover this 
early home of the Aryans of the Rig- Veda till he passes east of 
the old 'limit of India,' Sirhind, and comes to a district, the 
first on his way, where monsoon storms and mountain scenery 
are found, that district, namely, which lies south of Umballa (or 
Ambalii). It is here, in my opinion, that the Rig- Veda, taken as 
a whole, was composed. In every particular this locality fulfils 
the physical conditions under which the composition of the hymns 
was possible, and, what is of paramount importance, it is the first 
district east of the Indus that does so. 

I venture to think that this interpretation of the physical 
aspects of the country is supported even by native traditions. 
At a very early (Brahmanic) period the ' Northerners ' are re- 
garded as a suspicious sort of people, whose religious practices, 
far from being authoritative, are censured. No tradition asso- 
ciates the ancient literature with the Punjab. In fact, save for 
one exception, even the legal manuals do not take cognizance of 
the Northwest. They have the stanza that defines Aryavarta, 
and also the stanzas that extend the geographical boundary still 
further south ; but they ignore the North. Manu, however, has 
one verse that in connection with this subject is of interest, and 
deserves to be translated, though till now it never has been ren- 
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dered into English. I refer to ii. 17, and translate in paraphrase : 
" The country divinely meted out by the rivers Sarasouti and 
Ghuggar, and lying between them, is where the (Rig, etc.) Veda 
arose, and hence is called brahmavarta or ' home of the Veda ' 
in the tradition of the learned." 

That brahma here means Veda is half recognized by the 
native scholiasts ; but, as I shall show presently, it is still more 
important to notice that such meaning agrees with the general 
use of the word in Manu and particularly with the use in this 
second book. The point can be shown clearly by grouping the 
examples. The word brahma in Manu has, it is true, other mean- 
ings than Veda. But these are I think plainly ruled out here by 
the context. It will be necessary, therefore, to show first by a 
brief analysis what the context implies. 

The second book of Manu is concerned with the correct dharma 
and conduct of the twice-born. ' Tell us the dharma practiced by 
the good ' is the substance of its opening stanza. Authority is 
then said to be invested in the Veda, the traditions of the wise, 
and practices of the good ; while all dharma is founded on the 
Veda (6-7). The Veda is thus established as the fountain-head 
of law, religious practice, and conduct. A few more stanzas 
emphasize this point still further, and then comes the stanza pre- 
ceding the one under discussion. In this the author reverts to 
the Veda in particular, and now employs the word mantra, say- 
ing that only he who always employs mantra, Vedic verses, is an 
authority ; and, after thus specifying where one is to look for 
precept and on what practice and precept are based, proceeds to 
give the countries where authority is to be found, beginning, as is 
observed by one of the Commentators, with the most authorita- 
tive. We are thus led to expect that the Veda will be mentioned 
first ; and such, in my opinion, is the case. The following verses 
then show what are the less authoritative, but still authoritative 
countries. In abstract this appears thus : (The district between 
the Sarasvati and DhrsadvatI is the home of the Veda) ; the 
religious practices found in this country are those of the good. 
Next to this lies the country south of it (from Thanesar to 
Mathura), 1 which is the district of the seers of the Veda (brah- 



1 The termination -ala of so many of the towns in this part of the 
country would point to a word of this form with the meaning of vil- 
lage or settlement. So far as I have observed such endings uniformly 
indicate small places and, in general, places situated in anciently habi- 
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marsidepa), and from Brahman s of this district are to be learned 
the practices of men to-day. Taking a wider sweep, all the 
country from west to east between the place where the Sara- 
souti disappears in the desert and that where the Jumna disap- 
pears in the Ganges, and from north to south between the Him- 
alayas and the Vindhya hills is the ' Middle Land.' The ' home 
of the Aryans ' (aryavarta), as it is called, is the country between 
these mountains and the two seas. 

The Punjab is thus omitted altogether from the list. The 
most western locality is the place where the Sarasouti disappears 
in the north-west, and the Arabian Sea, west of the southern line 
of the Vindhyas. 1 

That, as Nandana observes at this point (ploka 22), each 
country is given in the order of its authority, the best being first, 
is clear not only from the last verse, but from the one that fol- 
lows it. For here it is stated that the ' district fit for sacrifice ' 
is all the country forming the natural habitat of the black buck, 
and this differs from the 'country of barbarians' in that the 
latter is not a place fit for the twice-born to live in. ' Natural 
habitat ' is not to be taken with the Commentators as making a 

tated parts of the country. Near Kuruksetra there are Ambala, Kar- 
nala (with the southern Kurnool), and Patiala on the Ghuggar or 
Drsadvati, besides Pancala. In the Northwest are found Manikyala, 
Dewala, Kohala, Margala, partly in Gandhara, partly in Cashmere. 
Near the old Karli caves we find Khandala and Nerala ; in Kathiawar, 
Verawala and Gondala. But in the South I have noticed only (all three 
near together) in the vicinity of ancient Bijapur, Mincanala, Nimbala, 
and Jumnala ; and in one of the oldest coast-stations, near Cochin, 
Narakala. 

I may add that Manu's determination of the habitat of the black 
buck probably shows that the author did not know the Deccan very 
well. The black buck are common about Hyderabad, at Sarur Nagar, 
and I have seen them, mixed with antelope, in the great plains about 
Gadaga south of Bijapur, where probably they have always grazed. 
A few are found in Kathiawar. But the Deccan is excluded by Manu 
from lands habitable for the twice-born. 

1 The Abhfra, mentioned in Manu as a mixed-caste, designates a 
shepherd race of Sind, Kuch, and Kathiawar. The other mixed-castes 
show acquaintance only with the South and East ; rather a superficial 
acquaintance, as the Maghada, for instance, is recognized only as a 
mercator or travelling trader, while the Vaideha is a 'servant of 
women,' M. x. 6 ff. The northern Daradas are known only as Gentiles 
or barbarians. 
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distinction between country and town, but between the plains and 
the hills. The Gangetic plain and the country about Kuruksetra, 
between Delhi and Umballa and south of the former locality, is 
still the ' natural habitat ' of the black buck. This account in 
Manu concludes with the words : " thus have I briefly expounded 
to you the home (yoni) of dharma, and its origin (sambhava)." 

In regard to the word brahmavarta, the second member is 
found in the similar word drydvarta (pi. 22), ' and that it signi- 
fies home or place of origin is recognized by the Commentators. 
Thus Kull. says, as does Medh., dryd dtrd 'vartante punah punar 
udbhavanli. Again in vii. 82, dvrttds are ' they that come ' 
(arrive, arise) from good families (abl.) ; and in iv. 172, Rama- 
candra correctly gives pravartamdna as the equivalent of dvarta- 
rndna. On this score then we are safe in rendering the latter 
half of the word as ' home,' in the sense of origin, or birth-place. 2 

The word brahma has four, and perhaps five, meanings in 
Manu. In the stereotyped brahma ksatra it is equivalent to 
brdhma?ta-ca,ste, as in v. 23 and ix. 320 ff.; or to a member of that 
caste, as in brahmahd, brahmaghna, brahmardksasa (xi. 54 ; xii. 
55 ; viii. 89 ; xii. 60 ; and once in the second book, ii. 80). It 
may, again, stand for the Absolute or for brahmatva. In i. 98 ; 
xii. 102, brahmabhuyaya kalpate, either meaning is possible, or 
even that of Brahma." In xii. 123, brahma pdpvatam, brahma is 
the equivalent of brahma param, which is found as a complete 
phrase, in vi. 85 ; ii. 82, 83." So in vi. 79, brahma sanutanam 
(compare 81). This meaning either appears in the purely philo- 
sophical parts of the work or is obtained by an epithet limiting 
and defining brahma, as in param brahma at ii. 81. I do not 
suppose, however, that anyone will claim that in brahmavarta the 
first word means either Brahman or the Absolute. 6 



1 This word occurs again at x. 34. 

2 In the Mahabharata, Brahmavarta is called Brahmaksetra, ksetra 
being a common equivalent of yoni, the place of origin. Compare the 
mythical abode of the ' Northern Kurus,' called Devaksetra (perhaps 
the modern Dewala in Cashmere ?). 

3 The meaning of the whole, given by Comm. at i. 98 as moksa, cen- 
ters in the bhuya ; moksa is the being of Brahma (or the Absolute). 

4 Sarvajnanarayana even says that brahma param is paramo vedas. 
But ' going to brahma param ' ii. 82, must mean ' going into the Abso- 
lute.' Compare vi. 81, brahmany evd 'vatisfhate. 

6 In i. 11 (after 9, Brahma) brahmeti ktrtyate must imply Brahma. 
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The three other possible meanings of the word are Brahma (in 
composition), Veda, and purity or holiness. The last of these 
is a meaning sometimes given to brahma in brahmacarin, but 
this word means nothing more than practicing Vedic study, 1 and 
is the exact counterpart of brahmavadin, ' declaring the Veda.' 
The only places where brahma goes so far from its original mean- 
ing as to be capable of the translation ' purity ' are v. 93 and 1 58- 
160. In the first of these, brahmabhuta (v. 1. piita) is regarded 
by all Commentators as the equivalent of 'pure.' But this is 
only the logical meaning. Here as elsewhere brahma may be and 
should be rendered (as in brahmabhuya above) 3 by 'the being of 
Brahma.' The second case, too, is fallacious : strl brahmacarye 
vyavasthitd is indeed ' a pure woman ' ; but the sense is so far 
from the original meaning, and the application is so figurative, 
that it is filled out in the text itself by yatha te brahmacarinas, 
i. e. ' a woman living like a student of the Veda ' is still the mean- 
ing. The meaning 'pure' comes from the chastity attributed to 
the student, to whom the woman is compared. 

This meaning, therefore, ruled out by the context in any cir- 
cumstances, cannot here be applied. I mention it only because the 
more general word 'holiness' might be supposed to be applica- 
ble, and these examples be considered as illustrations of that 
meaning. But in Manu brahma never means holiness. 

We are, then, reduced to the meanings Brahma and Veda. In 
ii. 84, brahma is thus used for Brahma, but it is scarcely probable 
that brahmavarta is an earthly equivalent of brahmaloka (iv. 
182, 260 ; vi. 32). The brahmanas sabhd of viii. 11 depends on 
the four-foldness of the sabha for its likeness. Other cases are 
brahmatejas, vii. 14 ; s and brahmapujita vak, viii. 81; perhaps 
also brahmanjali, ii. 71 (see below). The strongest argument 
against the interpretation of brahmavarta as ' home of Brahma ' 
is, however, that the country thus described is devanirmita, 

1 Compare the use of the word in ii. 115, with the preceding context. 

2 Compare brdhmlyam Jeriyate tanus, ii. 28. Medh. here, however, 
records one interpretation in accordance with which the implied noun 
is brahma=veda. 

8 Compare brdhmam tejas, iv. 186, as Vedic, apparently, which makes 
the case above doubtful. The adjective brahma sometimes means Vedic, 
as in vii. 2, of saihskdra; but generally it is equivalent to "of Brahma" 
(tirtha, ii. 58 (?) ; brahmo muhurtas, iv. 92, like Vas. xii. 47). It may, 
however, refer to the Brahmans, as in nidhis, vii. 82 (compare 83). In 
iii. 74, brahmyaih hutam means ' of Brahmans.' 
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' divinely meted out,' and the divinity here, from the context, 
can be only the divine rivers, as is said by the Commentators. It 
would not be probable that the country was said to be ' meted 
out (or made) by the divine rivers and therefore called the home 
of Brahma,' which is the substance of the stanza, if brahma here 
is Brahma. 

Now I propose to show that in all other cases in Manu brahma 
has the meaning simply of Veda (as Vedic texts), and not of holi- 
ness or of any vague concept. 

The meaning Veda comes out most clearly in brahmada = 
vedada, 1 iv. 232-3, in brahma dhana, Veda as wealth, ix. 316 ; 
and in vedasattra, Vedic session, iv. 9 (compare 11 and Comm.). 
So in xi. 192 and 265 ; in the latter case even vedasara may be the 
true meaning. Again brahmavadin (ii. 113; iv. 91, 199 ; vi. 39; 
xi. 42, 120 ; cf. 56, 97) must mean " he that declares the Veda," as is 
correctly stated by the Commentators, who are right also in giv- 
ing the same sense to brahmav areas =vedabala (ii. 37 ; iv. 218).* 
Most clearly does this, the regular meaning of brahma in Manu, 
appear in such expressions as that in iv. 110: tryaham nahlr- 
tayed brahma (=anadhyayah syat, Ramacandra). 3 So ib. Ill 
and 114, brahma is Veda; as in ib. 149, brahmabhyasa /* ib. 99, 
brahmadhxtya ; ib. 100, brahma cchandaskrtam (pathei) ; or in 
iii. 41, where brahmadharma is vedadharma (all Comm.). In 
like manner the Commentators all agree that brahmano grahana 
in ii. 173 is 'attainment of Veda.' Hence the threefold Veda is 
called simply trayam brahma in i. 23 ; and brahmano dharanat 
in the same book, i. 93, as is agreed by all Commentators, means 
vedadharanat ; while, ib. 97, brahmavedin (v. ]., probably cor- 
rect, °vadiri) is defined as brahmatatlvajna. 

The difficult passage brahmana brahmayonisthas, x. 74, may 
mean ' Brahmans by birth on the mother's and father's side ' as 
Nar. extraordinarily renders it ; but the other Commentators are 
probably right in explaining brahma as (study of) the Veda. So 
Govindaraja says that brahma is here Veda, and Medh. says the 
same, though the latter erroneously defines yoni as karana; for 
yoni means home, as it does in ii. 25, cited above (dharmasya 

1 Compare iii. 3 : brahmadaya (=Veda). 

2 In iii. 39, brahmavarcasinas is rendered by Ragh. vedadhyayanaja- 
viryayuktas. At ii. 113, Medh. gives vedadhyayin for brahmavadin. 

3 Compare ii. 172 : nabhivyaharayed brahma (=Veda, Medh., etc.). 

4 Compare ii. 166, veddbhyasa. 
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yonih sambhavap ca), and not kdrana or sddhana. But in this 
case the verse appears to mean that only those Brahmans may 
live by a Brahman's six acts who abide by the Veda (' stand in 
the abode of the Veda'), the abode here being the Veda itself. 1 

I have given above several scattered instances from the second 
book, in which occurs the verse here in question, where brahma 
means Veda. This is here the prevailing meaning, as it is else- 
where. Thus ii. 71, brahmdrambhe is 'at the beginning of the 
Veda ' (lesson) ; 2 in ii. 74, brahmanah (pranavam kurydd) adav 
ante ca, the same sense is found (all Comm.); in ii. 81 (Savitri, 
etc.), brahmano mukham, most of the Commentators say that 
brahma is Veda (Medh., Kull., Nar., Nand.), though Ramacandra 
and Raghavananda take it as paramdtmd, which Medh. and Kull. 
allow as an alternative. G-ovindaraja gives only Veda as the 
meaning. The various interpretations show the tendency to put 
a more philosophical sense into the text. In ii. 106, brahmasat- 
tra and brahmdhuti (Nand., vedavydhutir iti ydvat), the Com- 
mentators also give brahma as Veda. In ii. 116, Raghavananda 
rightly gives brahma as Veda. In ii. 146 {brahmada, brahma- 
data, and brahmajanma), all agree as to the meaning of brahma= 
Veda (brahmada being dcdrya). Here brahmada is the equiva- 
lent of mantrada in ii. 153. So brahmajanma is paraphrased by 
brahmajanma in ii. 150 (Nar. as Veda). 3 These plokas all con- 
tain rules for the student of the Veda, brahmacarin, and the same 
word brahma in the sense of Veda occurs again in the final verse 
of this section, 164 : anena kramayogena sarhskrtdtmd dvijah 
pandih Gurdu vasan sancinuydd brahmddhigamikarh tapah. 
Compare with this, in the next ploka, vedah krtsno 'dhiganta- 
vyah. Narayana paraphrases the first expression with vedddhi- 
gamanarupam tapah. I add to these one more instance, ii. 1 1 6 : 
brahma yas tv ananvjndtarn adhiyanad avdpnuydt Sa brahma- 
steyasamyukto narakam pratipadyate (vedam grhnati is Kull.'s 
rendering). 

As these are all the cases of brahma in Manu ; as general holi- 
ness is not found to be one of the meanings employed ; as the 
meanings Brahman, Brahman caste, Brahma, the Absolute, are 

1 In vi. 83, adhiyajnam brahma is also clearly Veda. 

2 In the preceding verse, brahmarijali may have the same meaning 
or brahma may be ' Brahma's ; ' but the former certainly seems to be 
the sense in this connection. 

3 Compare also ii. 169-170, where ' brahmic birth ' is ' Vedic. With 
brahmada compare ii. 171, vedapraddnat. 
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not admissible ; there would seem to be no reason why we should 
not render brahmavarta in ii. 17 as 'home of the Veda.' The 
Commentators are fairly unanimous in their treatment of this 
plo/ca. Ramacandra, indeed, goes out of his way to say that the 
two rivers are the Ganges and Jumna, evidently having in mind 
a verse of the dharmasutras which give these rivers as bounda- 
ries of another district. On brahmavarta Sarvajfianarayana 
says : brahmavartate , nuvartate yatra sa brahmavartah, and 
Nandana : brahma dharmah avrttam, dgatam maharslnam atra 
pratibhatam iti brahmavartah. Govindaraja merely says, brah- 
m&vartakhyam (de$am). Medhatithi and Kulluka are not so 
explicit, but they too seem to take brahma in the sense of dharma 
as contained in the Veda. This, however, is never the meaning of 
brahma'm Manu, who distinguishes brahma from dharma (the for- 
mer being the base of the latter), and uses brahma, as above, only 
in the sense of Veda, or of Brahman, Brahma, or the Absolute. 

I believe, therefore, that in this verse is found an echo of 
ancient tradition which rightly ascribed the composition of 
Mantric literature to the only place which we to-day can regard 
as the first permanent abode of the Aryans in India, viz. the dis- 
trict about the modern town of Umballa, south toward Thanesar 
(Kuruksetra), between the Sarasouti and Ghuggar rivers. In this 
district noble mountains are visible, which recede from sight as 
one approaches Thanesar. Here the monsoon still breaks in vio- 
lence. Here are softly sloping hills and verdant pasturage. To 
the west, in the Punjab proper, no mountains are visible except 
in the extreme northwestern corner (about Rawal Pindi), and here 
there is no monsoon storm. There are, in the Punjab proper, no 
electrical phenomenon at all in the monsoon season, but only 
gentle noiseless showers ; no verdure and no hills, but a waste of 
desert that only stops at the river's edge ; no sloping pasturage, 
but a flat plain broken by a steep bank where the river cuts in. 
If we assume that the sight of the mountains at Rawal Pindi 
and further west makes it probable that the Vedic people inhab- 
ited this district, the only part of the Punjab where mountains 
are to be seen, 1 then we must ignore the fact that the further 
west we get from the (modern) Northwestern Provinces the less 
we see of any real monsoon. In the central Punjab there are 

1 On a very clear day by climbing a high tower distant mountains are 
said to be visible from Lahore. I climbed the tower in normal weather, 
a bright winter day, and could see nothing but a plain, level as the top 
of an oven, on every side. 
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neither hills visible nor storms. Further we must remember that 
the Vedic Aryans had for the most part already crossed the 
Punjab rivers, as their hymns show, and that they must be 
located in the district about the rivers or to the east of them, 
where the crossing was a tradition of the past. But as the 
country about the rivers of the Punjab is just where all the con- 
ditions fail which the Rig- Veda would seem to demand, there 
remains only the alternative of finding a locality where those 
conditions do obtain. 

One point more : I have watched the sun rise and set from the 
end of the rains to the beginning of the hot season, and, locally, 
from the Himalayas to far south of the Vindhyas. Almost 
always at sunset there is a sudden red glow followed by a dull 
copper-yellow, which soon fades, and at sunrise the same quick 
succession of colors reversed. Only in the Punjab have I seen a 
really beautiful sunrise (or sunset), such as is marked by bright 
yellow, slowly deepening into rose, and this continuing into a 
long flush of crimson. Now the Dawn Hymns are generally 
admitted to be among the earliest hymns of the Rig- Veda. I 
could not help thinking, as I saw the sunrise and sunset of the 
Punjab and compared them with those I had seen at Kuruksetra 
and Delhi a few days before, that the difference between them 
accorded very well with the fact that the bulk of the Rig- Veda 
was not composed in the sight of such eoian phenomena as are 
celebrated in the Dawn Hymns. Dawn too, be it remembered, 
is particularly celebrated as the goddess of wayfarers ; the one 
that is invoked to give good paths. I may add that the concep- 
tion of Varuna as found in the earlier hymns of the Rik is one 
more likely to be formed in the midst of a vast plain than in a 
circumscribed and hilly country. It is perhaps permissible to see 
in this, taken in connection with the other facts above enumerated, 
an indication that the Dawn and Varuna Hymns belong to the 
period of transit across the Punjab's desert plain, in distinction 
from the period of the mass of hymns, composed under the influ- 
ence of Indra, the god whose rains make the smaller rivers swell.' 

1 The Indus does not rise in June in consequence of the monsoon, but 
long before the monsoon breaks, and in consequence of the melting 
of snow in the northern mountains. The same is true of the other 
northern snow-fed streams. The little rivers about Umballa, on the 
other hand, are fed by the rains. The Punjab is scarcely affected at all 
by the monsoon. The rains there are chiefly the light winter rains. In 
summer the storms are mainly whirlwinds of dust, which turn day 
into night. 



